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THE    STORY 

OF 

OUR  DARLING   NELLIE. 

CHAPTER    I. 

OUR    STORY. 

HEN  little  children  ask 
to  hear  a  story,  they  very 
often  want  to  know  if  it  is  a 
trite  story.  Now  some  stories 
are  not  true,  in  any  way.  They 
are  words  put  together,  so  as 
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to  make  a  funny  little  jingle 
which  may  be  pleasant  to  hear, 
or  which  may  make  us  laugh 
because  they  are  so  very  odd. 

' f  There  was  an  old  woman  toss'd  up  in  a  blanket 
Seventy  times  as  high  as  £he  moon." 

Such  stories  as  that  are  not 
true  at  all.  And  yet  they  are 
not  what  we  mean  by  lies,  be- 
cause the  man  or  woman  that 
wrote  them,  or  the  person  who 
tells  them,  does  not  mean  to 
have  us  believe  them  to  be  true, 
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but  is  only  trying  to  amuse  us. 
There  are  other  stories,  and  some 
of  them  are  very  sweet  and  pret- 
ty, that  are  not  true  in  one  sense, 
but  they  are  true  in  another. 
All  those  stories  which  tell  us 
how  one  bird  talks  to  another 
bird,  or  what  the  lion  said  to 
the  dog,  or  what  the  eat  said 
to  her  kittens,  are  not  exactly 
true,  because  birds  and  animals 
cannot  talk  at  all ;  but  they  are 
true  in  this  sense,  because  they 
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are  made  to  teach  us  how  men 
and  women  and  children  act 
towards  each  other,  and  we  can 
learn  a  great  many  good  and 
useful  lessons  from  them.  And 
so  too,  if  any  one  should  tell  you 
a  story  about  some  little  boy  or 
girl  that  never  lived  any  where 
in  the  world,  the  story  might 
be  true  in  one  sense,  because 
this  little  boy  or  girl  would  be 
so  very  much  like  a  great  many 
boys  and  girls  that  are  alive, 
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but  still  it  would  not  be  exactly 
true. 

Now  the  story  that  I  am  go- 
ing to  tell  you,  is  not  like  any 
of  these,  but  is  really  true.  It 
is  about  a  sweet  little  girl  that 
was  truly  alive,  and  her  real 
name  was  Nellie;  and  though 
she  lived  only  four  years,  one 
month,  and  nine  days,  yet 
all  her  childish  ways  were  so 
pleasant,  and  she  said  and 
did  so  many  sweet  and  pretty 
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things  in  her  short  life,  that  I 
shall  love  to  tell  you  about  her, 
and  I  think  that  you  will  love 
to  hear. 

Our  darling  Nellie  was  a 
beautiful  little  girl.  She  had 
very  clear  and  bright  blaek  eyes, 
and  fine,  soft,  golden  hair,  and 
this  kind  of  hair  does  not  often 
go  along  with  blaek  eyes.  She 
had  a  very  sweet  face,  and  a  fair, 
plump,  active  little  body.  She 
was  not  fat  and  heavy,  but  full 
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and  round.  Sometimes  her  papa 
and  mama  used  to  think  that 
she  looked  as  beautiful  as  an 
angel ;  but  they  did  not  tell 
her  so,  and  they  did  not  want 
to  have  any  body  else  tell  her 
so,  because  even  very  little  girls, 
if  people  praise  them  for  their 
beauty,  are  apt  to  become  yain 
and  *  foolish.  We  hope  little 
Nellie  never  knew  that  she 
was  any  more  beautiful  than 
any  other  child,  but  she  was 
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really  one  of  the  prettiest  little 
creatures  you  ever  saw. 

But  this  was  not  what  made 
her  dear  friends,  and  all  who 
saw  her,  love  her  so.  If  she 
had  been  ever  so  handsome,  and 
had  at  the  same  time  been  cross 
and  selfish,  she  would  not  have 
been  lovely.  There  was  once  a 
little  girl  who  lived  to  be  folder 
than  Nellie,  and  who  died  when 
she  was  eight  or  nine  years  old. 
She,  too,  was  a  very  beautiful 
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and  affectionate  child,  and  her 
father  said  to  her  one  day,  '  My 
dear  child,  what  makes  every 
body  love  you  so?'  She  said, 
4 1  guess  it  is  because  I  love 
every  body/  And  so  it  was 
with  little  Nellie.  She  was  so 
quiet  and  gentle  in  all  her  ways 
— was  so  happy  and  joyous, 
from  the  moment  she  waked  in 
the  morning,  till  she  went  to 
sleep  at  night,  and  she  was  so 
full  of  love  for  all  that  were 
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about  her,  that  she  made  people 
love  her.  They  could  not  help 
it.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  little  Nellie  never  was 
cross,  or  that  she  never  did  any 
thing  that  was  naughty  in  her 
life.  She  was  sometimes  a  little 
fretful,  and  did  things  that  she 
ought  not,  but  not  very  often. 
She  was,  for  the  most  part  of 
the  time,  so  kind  and  gentle,  so 
happy  and  loving,  that  she  was 
like  a  sunbeam  in  the  house. 
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Haying  now  told  you  in  gen- 
eral about  little  darling  Nellie, 
I  am  going  to  end  this  chapter, 
and  afterwards,  I  will  tell  you  a 
great  many  more  things  about 
her. 


CHAPTER    II. 

NELLIE  AS  A  BABY. 

[ELL IE  was  born  the  last 
Sunday  night  in  February, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  four. 
It  was  a  very  wild  and  stormy 
night.  The  wind  blew  loud, 
and  was  roaring  round  the 
house,  rattling  the  shutters  and 
singing  a  wild  song  through  the 
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trees,  all  the  night  long.  The 
cold  rain  from  the  east  was 
beating  against  the  windows. 

In  the  morning,  Nellie's  papa, 
who  happened  to  be  away,  came 
home  and  found  the  little  stran- 
ger there.  Her  sisters,  one  of 
whom  was  two  years  old,  and 
the  other,  four,  were  very  glad 
to  come  into  the  room  and  find 
a  nice  baby,  nestled  down  all 
snug  and  warm  in  the  bed.  I 
shall  not  stop  to  tell  you  a 
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great  deal  about  Nellie  as  a 
baby.  After  a  few  days  she 
began  to  open  her  little  black 
eyes,  and  shut  them  again  very 
quick,  as  if  she  did  not  know 
how  to  make  them  stay  open. 
Then  she  began  to  look  about, 
and  take  notice  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  room. 

At  length  they  said  that  she 
smiled ;  and  you  know  it  is 
always  a  great  time  when  the 
baby  begins  to  smile,  and  so  her 
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sisters  had  to  come  in  and  see 
this  new  trick  of  hers.  By 
and  by  she  began  to  hold  np 
her  little  fist  and  look  at  it,  and 
she  thought  it  was  a  very  won- 
derful thing  indeed.  She  would 
turn  it  round  and  stare  at  it,  as 
if  she  never  saw  such  a  queer 
looking  thing.  And  when  she 
was  a  few  weeks  older,  she 
learned  how  to  kick  and  crow, 
and  it  was  pleasant  to  hear  her 
crooning  noise,  as  she  lay  on 
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the  bed,  or  in  the  cradle,  and 
stuck  up  her  little  fat  feet, 
which  mama  said  ought  to  be 
kept  covered  up.  And  so  she 
went  on,  until  she  could  stand 
alone,  and  then  could  begin  to 
walk.  In  all  this  she  was  much 
like  other  babies,  only  she  was 
very  happy  and  healthy,  and 
did  not  often  cry. 


CHAPTER   III. 

NELLIE  LEARNING  TO  TALK. 

HEN  Nellie  was  a  little 
older,  she  began  to  say  a 
few  words,  which  her  papa  and 
mama,  and  her  little  sisters 
could  understand,  though  other 
folks  could  not  make  much  out 
of  them.  Her  sisters  could  tell 
what  she  said,  better  than  any 
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body,  because  they  were  so  near 
her  own  age ;  they  seemed  to 
know  very  quickly-  what  she 
wanted,  and  what  she  tried  to 
say.  Like  a  great  many  other 
little  folks,  when  they  first  be- 
gin to  talk,  she  fixed  her  own 
names  upon  things,  and  these 
names  were  very  queer  in  their 
sound  ;  but  her  parents  were  so 
well  pleased  to  hear  her,  that 
they  did  not  try  to  correct  her, 
but  let  her  call  things  as  she 
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had  a  mind  to,  and  when  they 
were  talking  to  her,  they  would 
often  call  them  just  as  she  did. 

For  a  whole  year,  and  more 
than  a  year  after  she  began  to 
talk,  she  used  always  to  call 
herself  '  Myja.'  You  may  won- 
der how  she  could  get  such  a 
word  as  that  out  of  such  a 
name  as  Nellie.  She  did  not 
come  at  it  in  that  way.  When 
she  wanted  to  say  that  any 
thing  was  hers,  she  used  to  say 
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6  its  my,'  or  '  mya  ; '  and  soon 
she  had  it  4myja.'  And  so  if 
you  asked  her  what  her  name 
was,  she  would  tell  you  that  it 
was  4Myja.' 

When  she  Avas  ahout  two 
years  old,  some  one  was  singing 
to  her  that  pleasant  song  of 
'  Nelly  Ely.'  She  said,  <No,  no, 
not  Nelly  Ely,  it's  Myja  Ely.' 
And  after  that,  if  any  one  asked 
her,  'Are  you  little  Nelly  Ely?' 
her  answer  was,  4No,  I  a'nt 
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Nelly  Ely,  I  Myja  Ely.'  About 
that  time  she  used  to  say  some 
lines  beginning, 

"  Nelly  with  her  brush  and  broom, 
Makes  a  very  tidy  room/' 

but  she  would  always  say  them, 

"  Myja  with  her  brush  and  broom, 
Makes  a  very  tidy  room." 

And  so  she  went  on,  prattling 
and  joyous,  making  her  parents 
very  glad  to  see  how  well  and 
happy  she  was,  and  what  a 
great  source  of  amusement  and 
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comfort  she  was  to  her  dear 
sisters,  who  loved  her  very 
much.  I  have  perhaps  told  you 
enough  about  her  as  a  baby, 
and  as  a  very  little  child ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  story,  which  will 
be  much  the  longest  part,  will 
tell  you  about  her,  after  she 
was  three  years  old. 


CHAPTER     IV. 

NELLIE'S    STORIES. 

|  E  L  L I E,  like  most  children, 
was  a  great  lover  of  stories. 
How  old  she  was,  when  she  first 
began  to  be  pleased  in  this  way, 
I  can  not  exactly  remember. 
But  for  much  more  than  a  year 
before  she  died,  she  took  a  great 
deal  of  comfort  in  the  stories 
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which  were  told  her.  After  a 
while  she  knew  many  of  them 
just  as  well  as  the  person  who 
told  them  to  her ;  and  her 
friends  used  often  to  think  that 
they  loved  to  hear  them  from 
her,  quite  as  well  as  she  did 
from  them. 

And  so  her  papa  used  often 
to  say  to  her,  4Now,  Nellie,  I 
will  tell  you  the  story  of  '  Little 
Johnny  Pringle  and  his  Little 
Pig/  or,  'One  misty,  moisty, 
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morning/  or  some  other  one, 
and  then  you  tell  it  to  me.'  So, 
when  her  turn  came,  she  would 
say  it  with  such  sweet  tones  of 
voice,  and  with  such  graceful 
little  motions  of  her  head  and 
her  hands,  that  it  was  very 
pleasant  to  hear  her.  She  could 
not  pronounce  all  the  words  ex- 
actly right,  and  that  was  one 
thing  that  made  her  stories  so 
charming. 

This  was  one  of  the  pleasant 
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rhymes   that  she   used  to  like 
very  much : 

"  The  north  wind  doth  blow, 

And  we  shall  have  snow, 
And  what  will  poor  robin  do  then,  poor  thing  ! 

He  will  sit  in  the  barn, 

And  keep  himself  warm, 
And  hide  his  head  under  his  wing,  poor  thing." 

And  another  one  Avhich  is  a 
good  deal  like  this : 

"  The  little  robin  grieves, 
When  the  snow  is  on  the  ground, 

For  the  trees  have  no  leaves, 
And  no  berries  can  be  found: 
The  air  is  cold, — the  ground  is  hid ; 
For  robin  dear  what  shall  be  done  ? 
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"We'll  strew  around  some  crumbs  of  bread, 
And  then  he'll  live,  till  the  snow  is  gone." 

Only  the  day  before  she  died, 
for,  as  I  shall  tell  you  by  and 
by,  her  death  was  very  sudden 
at  last, — she  came  running  to 
her  papa,  and  wanted  him  to 
tell  her  the  story  about  the 
robins.  It  was  a  very  sweet 
and  sun-shiny  spring  morning, 
and  she  had  been  hearing  the 
birds  sing  in  the  trees,  and 
some  one  told  her  that  the 
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birds  that  sang  so  prettily  were 
robins  ;  and  so  that  brought  to 
her  mind  the  sweet  stories  of 
the  robins  which  she  had  not 
heard  for  some  time,  and  she 
wanted  to  hear  them  again. 

It  would  take  me  a  long  time 
to  tell  you  even  the  names  of 
all  the  stories  and  songs  which 
she  loyed  to  hear.  A  great 
many  of  them  are  in  that  beau- 
tiful book  for  children,  called 
4  Songs  for  the  Little  Ones  at 
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Home/  Some  of  them  are  in 
the  books  which  her  sisters  used 
to  read.  It  made  but  little 
difference  to  her  where  the 
story  came  from,  if  it  was  only 
something  that  she  could  under- 
stand. 

In  the  last  part  of  her  life, 
the  best  of  all  stories  to  her, 
were  those  which  people  tell, 
each  one  in  his  own  way,  like 
that  about  baby  Moses,  or  about 
other  children,  or  about  a  dog, 
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or  a  cat,  or  the  birds,  or  the 
hens,  or  any  simple  thing  which 
any  body  was  willing  to  talk  to 
her  of. 

Her  papa  used  to  go  to 
Boston  very  often,  and  almost 
always  when  he  came  home 
and  opened  the  front  door,  her 
happy  little  face  would  soon  be 
seen,  peeping  out  at  him,  and 
she  would  come  bounding  to 
meet  him ;  and  then,  after  he 
had  taken  off  his  overcoat  and 
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his  boots,  Nellie  would  say, 
4  Now,  papa,  won't  you  tell  me 
some  stories  about  what  you 
saw  in  Boston  ? '  And  then  her 
father  would  try  to  think  what 
he  had  seen  that  day  that  would 
amuse  his  little  darling  Nellie. 
And  if  any  funny  little  dog  had 
run  after  the  cars,  to  bark  at 
them,  as  though  he  thought  he 
should  frighten  them,  her  papa 
would  tell  her  about  that ;  and 
how  droll  the  silly  dog  looked, 
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running  as  hard  as  he  could 
run,  and  barking  as  loud  as  he 
could  bark,  while  the  great  cars 
did  not  mind  any  thing  about 
him,  but  went  right  on,  a  deal 
faster  than  he  could  go,  so  that 
soon  he  would  be  left  far,  far 
behind. 

Or,  if  he  had  seen  any  pretty 
little  baby,  or  a  nice  girl  or  boy 
in  the  cars,  he  would  tell  her 
about  that.  Or,  if  he  had  seen 
any  little  boy  that  had  no  shoes 
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and  stockings,  and  whose  naked 
feet  looked  red  and  cold,  he 
would  tell  her  about  that,  and 
Nellie  would  feel  very  sorry  for 
him,  and  pity  him  very  much. 

And  once  he  told  her  about  a 
little  boy  in  Boston,  that  wan- 
dered away  from  home,  and  was 
not  old  enough  to  find  his  way 
back  again,  or  to  tell  any  body 
else  where  he  lived ;  and  how 
hard  he  cried  when  he  saw  only 
strange  faces  about  him ;  and 
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how  bad,  too,  his  mama  felt, 
when  she  found  her  little  boy 
was  gone  away,  and  she  did  not 
know  where  he  was ;  and  how 
she  ran  this  way  and  that,  ask- 
ing every  body  she  met,  if  they 
had  seen  her  darling  boy ;  and 
how  very  glad  she  was,  and  how 
glad  the  little  boy  was,  when 
she  found  him ;  how  she  caught 
him  in  her  arms,  and  the  little 
boy  laid  his  head  on  her  shoul- 
der, and  sobbed,  but  was  very 
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happy  indeed.  Such  stories  as 
this  used  to  make  Nellie's  eyes 
shine  very  bright,  and  some- 
times the  tears  would  glisten  in 
them,  and  her  lips  would  trem- 
ble, and  she  could  hardly  keep 
from  crying. 

If  Nellie  had  lived  a  little 
longer,  she  would  have  enjoyed 
very  much  those  beautiful  books 
for  children,  '  Susy's  Six  Birth- 
days/ and  '  Susy's  Six  Teachers,' 
and  '  Susy's  Little  Servants.' 
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Her  sisters  had  read  these 
books  through  a  great  many 
times.  The  little  sister  next  to 
Nellie,  who  was  six  years  old, 
would  read  one  of  these  books 
through  as  often  as  once  a  week, 
and  never  get  tired  of  it. 

There  was  one  story  which 
Nellie  and  her  sisters  used  to 
love  to  hear  better  than  almost 
any  other ;  and  that  was  about 
their  little  brother  Charlie,  who 
died  when  he  was  three  years 
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old,  and  whom  none   of  them 
had  ever  seen. 

And  so  sometimes  on  Sab- 
bath evening,  after  tea,  and 
after  they  had  said  their  hymns, 
these  three  little  girls  used  to 
gather  round  their  mama,  and 
ask  her  to  tell  them  all  about 
their  dear  brother  Charlie,  that 
died.  So  Nellie  would  sit  in 
mama's  lap,  and  the  other  two 
would  sit  on  each  side  of  her, 
and  keep  very  still,  so  that  they 
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could  hear  every  word.  And 
she  would  tell  them,  how  Char- 
lie, even  when  he  was  very 
young,  and  always  as  long  as  he 
liyed,  was  sick  a  great  deal,  and 
sometimes  had  to  bear  very 
hard  pain,  and  that  they  who 
always  had  been  well,  could 
hardly  know  what  it  was  to 
bear  pain;  but  he  was  a  dear, 
patient  little  boy,  and  did  not 
complain  much,  even  if  he  did 
suffer,  because  his  mind  was  so 
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active  and  happy,  and  he  took 
so  much  interest  in  every  thing 
he  saw  and  heard. 

And  she  would  tell  them 
how  she  took  him  when  he  was 
a  baby,  on  a  visit  to  his  grand- 
ma, and  he  had  a  little  cousin 
Willie,  who  was  three  years 
older,  and  who  lived  in  the 
same  house  with  his  grandma. 
And  Willie  felt  very  sorry  be- 
cause the  baby  Charlie  had  no 
hair  on  his  head.  And  so  one 
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day,  when  Willie's  mama  cut 
his  hair,  he  took  some  of  it, 
that  was  cut  off,  and  brought 
it  to  Charlie,  and  told  those 
that  were  with  him,  that  he 
would  '  stick  it  on  he  with  a 
penknife/ 

When  he  wras  about  three 
years  old,  Charlie  went  again 
to  see  his  grandma,  who  was 
sick,  and  it  made  him  feel  very 
sorry  because  his  grandma  was 
sick ;  and  he  would  go  to  her 
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and  say,  'Don't  yon  tink  you 
feel  a  'ittle  better  to-day,  gan- 
ma  ? '  And  his  grandma  loved 
him  dearly,  because  he  seemed 
to  feel  so  much  for  her,  and  she 
said,  she  thought  it  was  because 
he  had  been  sick  so  often  him- 
self, that  he  knew  how  to  pity 
others. 

I  shall  not  have  time  to  tell 
you  a  great  many  other  things 
about  Charlie,  which  their  ma- 
ma used  to  tell  these  three  little 
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girls,  for  if  I  do,  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  let  you  know  all  I  want 
to  about  '  our  darling  Nellie.' 

Soon  after  he  was  three  years 
old,  Charlie  died  very  suddenly, 
and  he  was  carried  in  his  little 
coffin,  and  laid  in  his  grave,  in 
a  quiet  burial-place,  in  a  pleas- 
ant grove. 

The  three  sisters  had  often 
been  there  with  their  parents 
to  see  his  grave;  and  none 
of  them  thought  that  their 
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bright  and  happy  Nellie,  so  full 
of  health,  so  full  of  life  and  joy, 
would  so  soon  he  carried  there 
to  sleep  by  his  side. 


CHAPTER     V. 


NELLIE'S     SONGS. 


ITTLE  Nellie  began  to 
show  very  early  that  she 
loyed  singing,  and  had  an  ear 
for  music.  As  soon,  almost,  as 
she  could  talk,  she  used  to  try 
to  sing  the  songs  which  her  old- 
est sister  learned  at  school,  and 
which  she  used  to  be  singing 
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about  the  house,  when  she  was 
at  home. 

When  Nellie  first  began  to 
do  this,  her  papa  and  mama 
saw  that  she  did  not  get  the 
music  exactly  right,  but  they 
knew  very  well  what  she  was 
trying  to  do,  and  they  were 
pleased  to  see  her  try.  By  and 
by  she  could  sing  them  very 
prettily  and  correctly.  For  a 
whole  year  before  she  died,  she 
could  sing  quite  a  large  number 
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of  simple  and  pleasant  tunes, 
and  she  took  a  great  deal  of 
comfort  in  singing  them  to  her- 
self, when  she  was  at  play  all 
alone,  with  her  dolls,  and  her 
sisters  had  gone  to  school ;  and 
other  people  used  to  enjoy 
hearing  her  sing  them,  very 
much. 

Some  of  her  little  songs  were 
of  a  very  playful  kind,  but  her 
father  and  mother  used  to  like 
to  hear  them  because  they  were 
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so  graceful  and  childlike,  and 
she  used  to  enjoy  them  so 
much,  herself. 

One  of  these  songs,  which 
her  little  sisters  found  in  some 
book,  was — 

"  Oh  come  and  see  me,  Mary  Ann, 

This  afternoon  at  three ; 
And  come  as  early  as  you  can, 
And  stay  till  after  tea. 

"  We  '11  jump  the  rope  and  dress  the  dolls 

And  feed  my  sister's  birds, 
And  read  my  pretty  story  book, 
So  full  of  easy  words. 
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"  So  come  and  see  me,  Mary  Ann, 

This  afternoon  at  three, 
And  come  as  early  as  you  can, 
And  stay  till  after  tea." 

Here  is  another  of  these  light 
and  dancing  little  songs,  which 
some  one  has  written  for  chil- 
dren, and  which  Nellie  always 
sang  with  a  great  deal  of  life, 
so  that  it  was  a  treat  to  hear 
her.  Some  of  you  may  have 
seen  these  verses,  but  I  think  I 
will  give  them  here  so  that  you 
can  read  them  when  you  wish  : 
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"  Three  little  kittens 

Took  off  their  mittens, 
To  eat  some  Christmas  pie  ; 

These  three  little  kittens 

They  lost  their  mittens, 
'And  thus  were  heard  to  cry. 

"  Oh  mother,  dear, 

Look  here,  look  here, 
For  we  have  lost  our  mittens  ! 

Lost  your  mittens, 

You  naughty  kittens, 
Now  you  can't  have  any  pie : 
Mew  !  mew  !  mew  ! 

Lost  your  mittens, 

You  naughty  kittens, 
Now  you  can't  have  any  pie.. 

"  These  three  little  kittens, 

They  looked  for  their  mittens 
Up  on  the  shelf  so  high : 
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These  three  little  kittens, 
They  found  their  mittens, 
And  thus  were  heard  to  cry  : 

"  Oh  mother,  dear, 

Look  here,  look  here, 
For  we  have  found  our  mittens. 

Found  your  mittens ! 

You  good  little  kittens, 

Now  you  can  have  some  pie. 

Purr  !  purr !  purr ! 

Found  your  mittens ! 

You  good  little  kittens, 
Now  you  can  have  some  pie." 

These  were  playful  pieces ; 
but  one  of  the  sweet,  good 
songs  which  she  sang  a  great 
many  times  in  her  short  life, 
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and  which  many  happy  children 
are  singing  every  day,  in  their 
pleasant  homes  all  over  the 
land,  was — 

"  I  think,  when  I  read  that  sweet  story  of  old." 

Another  song  which  she  sang 
about  as  often  as  she  did  that, 
was  — 

"  There  is  a  happy  land, 
Far,  far  away." 

I  hope  and  believe  that  she 
has  now  gone  to  that  '  happy 
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land/  about  which  she  sung  so 
often,  and  that  the  hand  of  the 
good  Jesus,  who  was  once  '  here 
among  men/  has  now  been 
placed  on  her  head,  and  that 
she  has  heard  his  sweet,  kind 
voice,  saying,  4Let  the  little 
ones  come  unto  me/ 

I  have  told  you  only  a  few  of 
the  songs  which  she  could  sing, 
and  I  have  not  told  you,  for  I 
cannot,  her  graceful  and  pretty 
looks  and  motions,  when  she 
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sang  them ;  for  these  are  some- 
thing that  must  be  seen,  and 
not  told. 


CHAPTER     VI. 

NELLIE'S    HYMNS    AND    VERSES. 

|  N  chapter  fourth,  I  told  you 
about  Nellie's  stories,  by 
which  I  meant  those  stories 
which  other  people  told  her, 
and  which  she  loved  to  hear. 
I  am  going  to  tell  you,  now, 
about  the  hymns  and  verses 
which  she  used  to  say  herself. 
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Every  Sunday  evening,  after 
tea,  Nellie's  father  and  mother 
used  to  hear  their  little  girls 
say  their  hymns,  or,  if  their 
father  was  away  from  home, 
then  their  mother  used  to  hear 
them.  The  two  oldest  little 
girls  used  to  learn  some  new 
verses  almost  every  week,  and 
so  they  would  say  these  new 
hymns,  and  any  of  those  which 
they  had  learned  before,  that 
might  be  asked  for. 
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There  are  some  very  beauti- 
ful verses  which  one  of  these 
little  girls  used  to  repeat  very 
often,  because  their  papa  and 
mama  used  to  love  to  hear 
them  said. 

And  perhaps  some  of  the 
boys  and  girls  who  read  this 
book,  may  have  lost  a  dear 
little  brother ;  and  if  they  have 
not  seen  these  verses,  they  may 
like  to  learn  them,  and  say 
them  to  their  parents. 
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1  I'm  all  alone  in  my  chamber  now, 

And  the  midnight  hour  is  near, 
And  the  faggot's  crack,  and  the  clock's  dull  tick, 

Are  the  only  sounds  I  hear ; 
And  o'er  my  soul  in  its  solitude, 

Sweet  feelings  of  sadness  glide, 
For  my  heart  and  my  eyes  are  full,  when  I  think 

Of  the  little  boy  that  died. 

- 1  went  one  night  to  my  father's  house, 

Went  home  to  the  dear  ones  all, 
And  softly  I  opened  the  garden  gate, 

And  softly  the  door  of  the  hall ; 
My  mother  came  out  to  meet  her  son, 
She  kissed  me  and  then  she  sighed, 
And  her  head  fell  on  my  neck  and  she  wept, 
For  the  little  boy  that  died. 

*  *  *  * 

'  I  shall  miss  him  when  the  flowers  come, 
In  the  garden  where  he  played, 
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I  shall  miss  him  more  by  the  fireside, 
When  the  flowers  have  all  decayed. 

I  shall  miss  his  toys  and  his  empty  chair, 
And  the  horse  he  used  to  ride, 

And  they  will  speak  with  a  silent  speech, 
Of  the  little  boy  that  died. 


"  We  shall  all  go  home  to  our  Father's  house, 

To  our  Father's  home  in  the  sky, 
Where  the  hope  of  our  souls  shall  know  no  blight, 

Our  love  no  broken  tie  ; 
We  shall  roam  on  the  shores  of  the  river  of  peace, 

And  bathe  in  its  blissful  tide, 
And  one  of  the  joys  of  our  heaven  shall  be, 

The  little  boy  that  died." 

During  the  last  part  of  her 
life,  little  Nellie  wanted  to  take 
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her  part  also,  in  saying  hymns, 
and  she  had  some  pleasant  little 
verses  which  she  used  to  repeat, 
taking  her  turn  with  her  sis- 
ters. 

One  day,  when  Nellie  was 
three  years  old,  and  was  chat- 
tering away  to  herself,  her  papa 
noticed  that  she  was  saying 
something  that  sounded  just 
like  verses.  Not  that  she  was 
using  real  words,  but  she  was 
making  sounds  that  went  along 
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just  like  the  lines  of  hymns 
which  she  had  heard  her  sisters 
say :  with  that  easy,  flowing  mo- 
tion which  belongs  to  hymns. 
He  told  her  mama  to  hear  her  ; 
and  after  that,  they  used  often 
to  ask  Nellie  to  say,  not  one 
of  the  hymns  which  she  had 
learned,  but  one  of  her  own 

hymns. 

•/ 

And  so,  after  one  of  her  sis- 
ters had  repeated  some  verses, 
little  Nellie  would  stand  up, 
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and  say  something  which  was 
not  in  words,  but  which  wonld 
go  along  with  the  same  motion, 
and  the  lines  would  be  just  as 
long.  And  she  would  do  the 
same  after  a  great  many  differ- 
ent hymns. 

By  and  by,  she  tried  to 
put  in  some  words  of  her 
own,  but  this  did  not  work  so 
well.  She  could  not  make  the 
words  come  right,  and  so  she 
would  lose  the  motion  of  the 
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hymn,  and  tell  some  simple 
little  story  of  her  own. 

Some  of  these  stories, — all  of 
which  were  entirely  her  own, 
no  one  having  helped  her  at  all 
in  making  them,  and  no  one 
knowing  any  thing  about  what 
she  was  going  to  say, — were 
very  amusing. 

One  day  when  she  had  fallen 
out  from  the  motion  of  the 
hymn,  and  was  going  on  in  her 
own  way,  she  said,  'And  papa 


• 
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came  home  one  day,  and  came 
to  the  house,  and  found  the 
house  all  burnt  up,  and  he  said 
very  loud,  Mama!  mama!  where 
be  you?  and  she  said,  I  burnt 
up/ 

The  teacher  at  the  school 
where  Nellie's  oldest  sister  went, 
had  taught  her  scholars  to  say 
certain  lines  with  a  particular 
tone  of  voice,  so  as  to  improve 
their  reading.  Some  of  these 
lines  Nellie  had  heard  her  sister 
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repeat  at  home ;  and  so  one  day, 
they  heard  Nellie  going  round 
the  house,  and  in  the  most  deep 
and  grum  voice  which  she  could 
use,  saying  to  herself — 

"  I  had  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream." 

One  way  she  had  of  telling 
her  own  stories,  was  to  take  a 
book  and  read  them.  She  had 
never  been  taught  her  letters, 
and  did  not  know  more  than 
two  or  three  in  the  whole  al- 
phabet, because  her  parents  saw 
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that  she  was  getting  along  fast 
enough. 

One  day,  a  little  before  she 
died,  she  went  in  to  make  one 
of  the  neighbors  a  visit,  and 
the  good  woman  asked  her  if 
she  could  read  some  of  her 
stories  out  of  that  book,  point- 
ing to  one  that  was  there.  She 
said  she  could  '  read  out  of  any 
book,  'cept  the  Bible/  She 
meant  by  that,  that  she  was 
not  allowed  to  have  the  Bible 
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to  play  reading  stories  with. 
Her  sisters,  if  they  found  any 
pretty  verses  in  a  newspaper, 
used  to  want  to  have  them  cut 
out  and  saved,  that  they  might 
learn  them.  And  little  Nellie, 
for  some  time  hefore  she  died, 
if  she  found  any  old  piece 
of  newspaper  lying  about  the 
house,  that  had  some  verses  in 
it,  she  would  tear  them  out  and 
keep  them.  She  knew  what 
was  poetry  by  the  look  of  it, 
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even  though  she  could  not  read. 
The  very  day  before  she  died, 
she  found  a  piece  of  paper  in 
the  wood-house  that  had  some 
verses  in  it,  and  she  tore  them 
out,  and  brought  them  in  and 
gave  them  to  Mary,  the  girl, 
(or  Mamy,  as  she  called  her,) 
and  told  her  she  might  have 
them  and  keep  them. 

These  lines  were  '  To  a  Little 
Child/  and  the  last  verse  was 
this : — 
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"  Little  child,  when  softly, 

In  the  silent  even, 
On  your  knees  you  whisper, 
'  Father,  who  'it  in  heaven,' 
He,  the  High  and  Holy, 

Listens  to  your  prayer, 
And,  though  weak  and  lowly, 

Keeps  you  in  his  care. 
Oh,  if  One  so  lofty, 

Stoops  to  be  your  Friend, 
Can  you  choose  but  love  Him, 

Till  your  life  shall  end  ? 
Trust  Him  always,  praying 

That  when  Death  may  come, 
You  may  hear  Him  saying, 
'  Little  child,  come  home.'  " 

It    seemed    strange    to    her 
friends,  after   Nellie  was  dead. 
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and  when  Mary  took  these  lines 
out  of  her  pocket,  and  told 
them  that  Nellie  gave  them  to 
her  the  day  before  to  keep, — it 
seemed  strange  that  the  last 
line  of  all  should  be, 

«  Little  child,  come  home." 

Little  Nellie  knew  not  what 
they  were  about  when  she  was 
so  careful  to  save  them.  But 
God,  who  knows  all  things, 
knew  what  they  were,  and  it 
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may  be  that  he  led  her  to  pick 
up  these  sweet  lines,  which 
should  afterwards  have  such  a 
deep  and  tender  meaning. 


CHAPTER     VII. 

NELLIE'S     PLAYS. 

[AN  Y  of  Nellie's  plays  were 
very  much  like  those  of 
other  happy  little  children. 
Like  almost  all  little  girls,  she 
thought  a  great  deal  of  her 
dolls,  and  they  made  good  com- 
pany for  her,  when  her  sisters 
were  at  school,  and  she  was 
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playing  alone.  Last  Christmas, 
one  of  her  friends  gave  her, 
besides  her  other  dolls,  a  little 
boy-doll.  He  was  a  very  nice, 
prim  little  fellow,  dressed  out 
with  coat  and  pantaloons,  and 
Nellie  thought  a  great  deal 
of  him. 

As  this  was  the  only  boy  in 
the  house,  he  had  to  be  a  very 
active  fellow,  indeed,  for  Nellie 
kept  him  busy  almost  all  the 
time.  She  used  to  enjoy  very 
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much  haying  one  of  her  dolls 
go  to  bed  with  her,  and  sleep 
with  her,  for  she  slept  alone,  in 
her  little  trundle-bed,  in  the 
room  with  her  papa  and  mama, 
and  her  sisters  slept  in  another 
room. 

And  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
here,  that  Nellie  was  one  of  the 
best  little  girls  about  going  to 
bed,  that  you  ever  saw.  When 
the  hour  came,  she  did  not  cry 
and  fret,  but  she  would  kiss  all 
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the  folks,  and  bid  them  good 
night,  and  then  she  would  take 
one  of  her  dolls  with  her,  and 
after  she  had  said  her  prayer,  she 
would  snuggle  down,  and  hug 
her  little  doll  close  to  her,  and 
would  be  asleep  very  quickly. 
She  did  not  have  any  one  to 
stay  with  her,  beside  her  doll. 

Sometimes,  when  she  hap- 
pened to  wake  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  but  almost  always 
early  in  the  morning,  she  would 
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come  tumbling  into  bed  with 
her  papa  and  mama,  and  if  it 
was  ever  so  dark,  she  was  very 
sure  to  have  her  doll  with  her. 
She  was  almost  always  brim- 
ful  of  joy,  so  that  if  she  was 
waked  right  up  out  of  a  sound 
sleep,  her  very  first  words  were 
happy  as  the  song  of  birds,  and 
her  mama  used  often  to  wake 
her  up  a  moment,  when  she 
went  to  bed,  just  to  hear  what 
pleasant  thing  she  would  say. 
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About  five  weeks  before  she 
died,  her  father  and  mother 
knew  that  Nellie  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  measles,  and  that 

she   would    be    pretty   sure   to 

i 

nave  them ;  and  they  were 
watching  her,  day  by.  day,  to 
see  if  she  gave  any  signs  of 
them. 

One  night,  just  at  this  time, 
when  Nellie  had  been  asleep 
about  two  hours,  her  mother, 
when  she  went  to  bed,  moved 
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her  and  tickled  her  a  little,  and 
said  to  her,  '  Nellie,  are  you 
going  to  have  the  measles  ? '  '  I 
don't  know/  said  she,  '  neither 
do  yon/  and  was  asleep  again  in 
half  a  minute. 

She  did  have  the  measles, 
and  she  had  them  very  hard, 
indeed ;  but  she  was  a  dear, 
patient  little  creature,  and  did 
not  complain  half  as  much  as  a 
great  many  grown-up  people 
would  have  done.  I  shall  speak 
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about  these  measles  again,  but 
now  I  must  not  forget  that  I 
am  telling  you  about  Nellie's 
plays. 

Her  little  sister,  next  older 
than  herself,  began  to  go  to 
school,  about  the  time  that 
Nellie  was  three  years  old ;  so, 
when  they  were  at  home  to- 
gether, they  used  to  get  all  the 
dolls,  and  a  great  lot  of  other 
things,  and  give  each  one  of 
them  some  name,  as  Freddie, 
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and  Johnnie,  and  Susie,  and 
Hattie,  and  the  like,  and  then 
call  them  scholars,  and  teach 
them  to  read  and  spell,  and 
above  all  things,  to  behave  very 
well  indeed.  All  these  scholars 
had  to  mind,  you  may  be  sure, 
or  else  they  were  talked  to  very 
hard,  besides  having  a  good 
shaking. 

Then  Nellie  had  a  great  lot 
of  blocks,  some  of  which  her 
papa  made  and  some  he  bought, 
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and  with  these  she  used  to 
build  houses,  and  towers,  and 
spires,  and  see  how  high  she 
could  build  them,  before  they 
would  fall  over. 

Her  papa  had  made  for  the 
little  girls  a  very  nice  swing,  up 
in  the  attic.  He  had  taken  a 
little  arm-chair,  and  sawed  off 
the  legs,  and  tied  the  ropes  to 
it,  so  that  they  could  sit  in  it 
very  safely.  Her  sisters  used 
to  swing  Nellie  in  this,  a  great 
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deal;  and  when  they  were  at 
school,  she  used  to  go  up  alone, 
and  swing. 

She  could  just  touch  her  feet 
to  the  floor,  and  push  herself  a 
very  little  way ;  and  though  she 
loved  to  swing  higher,  she  used 
to  enjoy  even  this,  very  much 
indeed. 

One  day,  when  her  sisters 
were  at  school,  and  her  papa 
and  mama  had  gone  away,  she 
told  Mamy  that  she  would  go 
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up  in  the  attic,  and  swing.  She 
had  been  up  there  a  good  while, 
and  Mamy  did  not  hear  any 
noise,  and  thought  it  was  very 
still ;  so  she  went  up,  and  found 
little  Nellie  fast  asleep  in  the 
swing. 

There  was  another  swing  out 
doors,  under  a  cherry  tree,  and 
in  the  warm,  pleasant  days  of 
spring  and  summer,  she  used  to 
swing  there. 

But   Nellie   used  to   have   a 
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very  good  time  in  the  spring 
and  summer,  in  the  days  when 
her  papa  was  at  work  in  his 
garden,  or  doing  any  thing 
about  the  house.  She  loved 
flowers  very  much ;  and  in  the 
spring,  after  she  was  three 
years  old,  Nellie  took  great 
delight  in  wandering  around, 
while  her  papa  was  in  the  gar- 
den, where  she  could  see  him, 
and  talk  to  him,  and  in  picking 
all  the  dandelions  and  butter- 
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cups  and  daisies  and  other  little 
flowers  which  she  conld  find. 
And  when  she  was  tired  of 
picking  flowers,  or  when  she 
could  not  find  any  more  to 
pick,  she  would  gather  little 
stones,  and  lay  them  in  two 
rows,  for  a  rail-road,  or  put 
them  round  a  little  spot,  which 
she  would  call  her  garden. 

She  was  so  happy  all  the 
time,  when  she  was  out  of  doors, 
and  made  so  little  trouble,  that 
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her  papa  used  to  think  she  was 
very  nice  company  indeed. 

You  already  understand  that 
it  was  among  the  early  days  of 
April  that  she  died — and  the 
warm,  spring  mornings  were 
beginning  to  come,  and  the 
robins  and  the  blue-birds  were 
singing  very  sweetly  in  the 
trees ;  and  her  father  often 
thought  how  pleasant  it  would 
seem,  to  be  at  work  again  in 
his  garden,  and  have  his  dar- 
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ling,  joyous  little  Nellie,  play- 
ing around  him,  picking  flowers 
and  singing  her  little  songs. 
But  his  dear  Nellie  is  gone,  and 
can  no  more  make  him  happy 
with  her  sweet  voice,  and  her 
pleasant  songs. 

Only  a  few  days  before  she 
died,  one  of  her  sisters  told  her 
that  the  spring  had  come  again, 
and  pretty  soon  they  would  find 
buttercups  in  the  fields.  Now 
when  little  children  are  only 
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three  or  four  years  old,  their 
memory  is  rather  short,  and 
Nellie,  though  she  had  picked 
a  great  many  buttercups  the 
summer  before,  did  not  quite 
remember  what  they  were,  and 
so  she  said, 

4 1  shall  catch  them  and  make 
them  fly.' 

4  Oh  no/  said  her  sister,  '  it 's 
butterflies  that  fly,  but  these 
are  buttercups.9 

4  Well,    then/   replied    little 
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Nellie,  'I   shall   drink   out   of 
them.' 

Only  two  or  three  days  he- 
fore  she  died,  one  of  the  neigh- 
bors gave  her  a  hright  little 
flower  of  verbena,  which  was 
raised  in  the  house,  and  the 
same  day,  her  mama  found  a 
very  soft,  pretty  dove's  feather, 
which  she  gave  her,  and  Nellie 
called  them  both  flowers,  and 
she  put  one  of  them  in  one  of 
her  little  tea-cups,  and  the 
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other  in  another  one,  and  had 
some  water  in  them  to  keep  her 
flowers  fresh;  and  then  she 
danced  ronnd  them,  and  was 
very  happy  with  them,  for  a 
long  time. 

For  a  few  months  before  she 
died,  she  took  great  delight  in 
her  sewing.  She  nsed  to  amuse 
herself  for  a  long  time  with  a 
little  piece  of  patch- work ;  and 
though  her  stitches  were  not 
very  handsome,  it  was  just  as 
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well,  because  this  was   one  of 
her  plays. 

One  day,  to  the  wonder  of 
every  body,  it  was  found  that 
Nellie  could  thread  her  own 
needle,  and  had  done  so,  for 
some  little  time,  but  had  said 
nothing  about  it.  Some  one 
asked  her  how  she  learned  to 
thread  her  needle.  4Oh,'  said 
she,  '  I  took  it  up  in  my  fancy. 
I  kept  watch  of  my  mama,  and 
saw  how  she  did  it/. 
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I  cannot  hope  to  tell  you  all 
of  Nellie's  plays,  there  were  so 
many  of  them.  When  other 
folks  were  bnsy  and  could'  not 
attend  to  her,  she  always  knew 
how  to  go  off  alone,  and  make 
herself  very  happy.  She  would 
look  at  the  pictures  in  her 
little  books,  or  in  the  Harpers, 
or  she  would  sing  over  all  her 
songs,  or  she  would  build  up 
houses  with  her  blocks,  or  dress 
her  dolls,  and  talk  to  them. 
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One  way  she  had  of  amusing 
herself  was  to  dress  herself  up 
in  what  her  father  called  '  tog- 
gery/ She  would  get  on  some 
of  the  other  children's  clothes 
over  her  own,  and  fix  some- 
thing around  her  head,  and  an 
old  ribbon  around  her  neck, 
and  often  her  handsome  little 
face  would  look  all  the  more 
sweetly,  for  the  odd  rig  which 
she  would  get  on. 

And  so,  too,  her  little  sisters 
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would  often  dress  her  up  in 
some  queer  way,  and  make  a 
tableau  of  her,  and  then  ask 
her  papa  and  mama  to  come 
and  see  her ;  while  she  would 
stand  very  still,  and  not  stir, 
all  the  time  that  they  were 
looking  at  her. 

On  her  last  birth-day,  she 
was  allowed  to  give  a  birth- 
day party  to  her  sisters ;  and 
because  this  was  just  before  she 
was  going  to  have  the  measles, 
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no  other  little  girls  were  in- 
vited to  the  party.  On  this 
occasion,  all  her  tiny  tea-cnps 
and  saucers  were  brought  out, 
and  the  little  plates,  and  they 
had  some  water  for  tea,  and 
some  nice  cake,  and  candy,  and 
apples,  and  such  other  things 
as  children  love ;  and  Nellie 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  in 
a  high  chair,  with  great  dig- 
nity, and  turned  out  the  tea, 
and  handed  round  the  cake,  and 
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all  the  other  things,  because 
this  was  her  party  ;  and  they 
were  three  very  joyful  little 
girls. 

Oh,  how  sweet  and  happy 
her  short  life  was.  She  seemed 
to  be  always  running  over  with 
happiness  and  love. 


CHAPTEE     VIII. 

THE    LAST    WEEK    OF    NELLIE'S    LIFE. 

¥O  U  have  already  been  told 
that  Nellie  had  the  measles 
and  that  she  had  them  very 
hard,  so  that  for  almost  a  week 
she  was  quite  sick,  and  had  to 
keep  her  bed.  But  after  a  little 
while,  she  seemed  to  be  per- 
fectly well  again,  and  never 
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looked  more  fair  and  beautiful, 
and  never  was  more  full  of  life 
and  joy. 

Just  one  week  and  one  day 
before  Nellie  died,  her  oldest 
sister  was  taken  sick  with  the 
scarlet  fever  :  this  was  on  Tues- 
day. Nellie's  mama  and  the 
other  little  sister  were  away 
from  home,  at  that  time,  on 
a  visit,  and  so  her  papa  had 
to  take  care  of  the  little  girl 
who  was  sick,  until  her  mama 
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could  hear  about  it,  and  come 
home. 

Nellie  herself  had  had  the 
promise  of  going  the  next  Sat- 
urday, to  see  some  of  her  little 
cousins,  and  she  was  very  joy- 
ous about  it,  and  talked  of  it  a 
good  deal.  But  when  her  sister 
was  taken  so  sick,  and  she  saw 
how  her  papa  had  to  be  with 
her  all  the  time,  she  did  not 
say  any  thing  about  the  visit 
which  she  had  thought  of  so 
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much,  and  never  once  asked  to 
go.  Her  papa  did  not  want  to 
have  her  come  into  the  room 
where  her  sister  was,  because 
he  knew  that  she  would  almost 
certainly  take  the  fever  if  she 
were  in  there,  and  he  hoped 
that  if  she  stayed  out,  she 
might  not  take  it. 

So  she  did  just  as  she  was 
told,  and  never  tried  to  come 
into  the  room,  but  all  day 
long  she  stayed  down  in  the 
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kitchen    and    the   dining-room 
with  her  Mamy. 

A  great  many  little  girls 
would  have  been  peevish  and 
fretful,  if  they  had  been  turned 
off  in  this  way,  to  play  alone 
all  the  while.  But  her  papa 
has  often  said  since,  that  little 
Nellie  never  had  a  happier 
week  in  all  her  life,  than  she 
had  the  last  week  she  lived. 
All  day  long  you  might  hear 
her,  chirping  and  singing,  and 
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talking  to  her  dolls,  or  speak- 
ing to  Mamy,  and  from  morning 
till  night,  you  would  hear  no 
sound  except  a  sweet  and  happy 
one. 

I  think  that  she  was  a  little 
more  joyous  than  usual,  because 
she  had  only  such  a  short  time 
hefore  been  sick,  and  was  now 
well  again ;  for  little  children, 
and  grown-up  people  too,  are 
almost  always  very  calm  and 
happy,  when  they  have  just  got 
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well  from  sickness.  Her  bright 
eyes  seemed  to  shine  brighter 
than  ever,  and  her  little  mind 
was  more  clear  and  active. 

On  Friday  her  mama  came 
home,  and  then  she  took  care 
of  the  little  girl  who  was  sick. 
But  her  father,  who  had  some 
things  to  see  to,  had  to  be  away 
from  home  a  good  deal  of  the 
time,  so  that  the  case  with 
Nellie,  was  very  much  as  be- 
fore. 
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Her  mama  did  not  bring 
home  her  other  little  sister,  be- 
cause she  did  not  want  to  have 
her  take  the  fever ;  and  so  she 
left  her  where  she  was.  Nellie 
would  have  been  very  glad  to 
have  seen  her,  and  to  have  had 
her  to  play  with  again,  but  as 
her  sister  did  not  come,  she 
made  the  best  of  it,  and  kept 
on  with  her  own  happy  plays. 

She  had  a  few  of  her  little 
tea-cups  and  saucers  to  play 
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with,  and  she  had  a  small  tin 
pail,  that  would  hold  four  or 
five  spoonfuls ;  and  she  used  to 
get  some  water  in  the  little 
pail,  to  turn  into  her  tea-cups, 
and  sometimes  she  would  spill 
it  on  the  table  or  the  floor. 

Mamy  did  not  like  this, 
and  so  one  day  she  took  the 
little  pail,  and  put  it  up  on  a 
high  shelf  in  the  cupboard,  and 
Nellie  did  not  know  where  it 
had  gone  to ;  only  she  supposed 
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that  Mamy  had  taken  it  away, 
and  hid  it.  The  day  before 
Nellie  died,  some  one  saw  this 
little  pail  on  the  shelf,  and  did 
not  know  that  Mamy  had  put 
it  away — for  Nellie  had  said 
nothing  about  it  —  and  so  it 
was  taken  down,  and  given  to 
her  again. 

As  soon  as  Nellie  saw  it,  she 
took  it,  and  turning  to  Mamy, 
with  a  graceful  motion  of  her 
head,  and  a  funny  look,  '  There, 
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Miss  Mamy,'  said  she,  4I  shall 
hide  that  pail  now,  where  you 
can't  find  it/ 

The  day  after  she  died,  the 
little  pail  was  found,  in  the 
place  where  she  had  hidden  it. 
There  was,  in  the  dining-room, 
a  table,  that  stood  up  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  and  was 
not  very  often  moved ;  and 
under  this  table,  was  an  old 
trunk,  into  which  the  children 
could  put  their  blocks  and  other 
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playthings,  when  they  were 
through  playing  with  them. 

When  this  trunk  was  moved 
the  day  after  Nellie's  death,  and 
the  playthings  put  away,  the 
little  pail  was  found,  hid  away 
close  up  in  the  corner  of  the 
room,  behind  the  leg  of  the 
table,  and  behind  the  trunk, 
where  Mamy  would  not  have 
been  very  likely  to  find  it. 

During  this  week,  too,  when 
Nellie  was  tired  of  playing,  she 
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was  greatly  delighted  in  watch- 
ing the  hens  from  the  kitchen 
window.  There  were  five  hens, 
and  a  very  smart  and  fine  look- 
ing red  rooster.  One  of  these 
hens  was  black,  and  one  was 
white,  and  the  other  three  were 
of  a  gray  color. 

One  of  these  hens  was  called 
'  Mother's  favorite/  and  Nellie's 
sisters  had  each  one  for  their 
own,  and  the  black  hen  was 
Nellie's. 
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About  this  time,  these  hens 
were  laying  a  good  many  eggs, 
and  though  there  were  only  five 
of  them  in  all,  yet  if  any  one 
went  out  to  the  harn,  about 
noon,  he  would  often  find  in 
the  nest,  four  nice  eggs,  besides 
the  hard  nest  egg,  which  was 
left  there  all  the  time. 

So  in  the  forenoons  of  this 
week,  Nellie  took  great  delight 
in  standing  up  in  a  chair,  and 
looking  out  of  the  window,  to 
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see  which  one  of  the  hens  was 
going  into  the  barn  to  lay  an 
egg.  And  every  little  while 
she  would  hear  a  great  noise, 
and  then  one  of  the  old  hens 
would  come  out  of  the  barn- 
door, cackling  at  a  terrible  rate, 
and  the  old  rooster  would  run 
to  her,  and  make  a  great  fuss 
about  her,  as  if  he  wanted  to 
make  her  think  she  was  a  very 
smart  hen  indeed. 

One  forenoon,  only  a  day  or 
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two  before  she  died,  her  mama, 
who  was  in  the  sick  chamber, 
heard  Nellie  coming  up  the 
back  stairs  very  fast,  talking  to 
herself;  and  any  one  might 
know  from  the  way  she  came, 
that  she  had  something  to  'say 
that  must  be  told. 

When  she  was  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  she  called  to  her 
mama,  because  she  must  not  go 
into  the  room,  and  when  the 
door  was  opened,  '  Don't  you 
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link1/  said  Nellie,  jumping  up 
and  down,  and  making  motions 
with  her  little  hands,  'the  old 
rooster  has  gone  into  the  barn, 
on  to  the  nest,  and  he  is  going 
to  lay  an  egg ; '  and  then  down 
she  went  again,  as  fast  as  she 
could  go. 

I  have  told  you  that  the 
black  hen  was  Nellie's.  She 
used  to  be  a  very  good  hen,  but 
she  had  grown  somewhat  old, 
and  was  rather  cross,  and  did 
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not  behave  very  well.  She 
would  peck  the  other  hens,  and 
hurt  them ;  and  mama  used  to 
talk  hard  about  her,  and  Nellie 
was  a  little  ashamed  that  her 
hen  should  act  so,  and  have  to 
be  talked  about  so  ;  and  some- 
times she  thought  she  would 
not  have  her,  but  would  have 
one  of  the  other  hens  for  her's. 

But  at  length,  the  old  rooster 
took  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
when  the  black  hen  pecked  the 
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other  hens  he  would  peck  her, 
and  drive  her  away,  and  make 
her  stay  alone. 

For  a  long  time  she  was 
hardly  ever  seen  with  the  other 
hens,  hut  was  off  somewhere  by 
herself,  and  the  rooster  would 
not  let  her  roost  with  them 
at  night,  so  she  had  to  go  off 
somewhere  alone.  And  when 
the  hens  wrere  fed,  the  black 
hen  seemed  to  be  almost  afraid 
to  come  up  where  they  were 
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eating,  and  did  not  get  much 
of  the  corn  that  was  given  to 
them,  unless  care  was  taken  to 
throw  some  to  her. 

This  made  Nellie  sorry  for 
her  hen,  hecause  she  thought 
she  had  a  hard  time  of  it ;  and 
she  took  pity  on  her  and  loved 
her  all  the  more  for  her  great 
trouble. 

One  day,  during  the  week  I 
am  now  telling  about,  her  papa 
saw  little  Nellie,  with  some 
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corn  in  her  hand,  walking  after 
the  black  hen,  to  have  her  take 
it  and  eat  it,  so  that  she  might 
have  some  by  herself.  She  did 
not  know  but  that  the  hen 
could  understand  just  what  her 
thought  was,  as  well  as  she  did 
herself. 

But  the  old  hen  was  a  little 
afraid,  and  so  she  kept  walking 
on,  and  Nellie  after  her,  hold- 
ing out  her  little  hand,  and 
trying  to  make  the  hen  stop. 
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Her  papa  was  very  much 
pleased  to  see  her,  and  he  told 
her  to  put  the  corn  down  on 
the  ground,  and  call  the  hen, 
and  then  come  away.  She  did 
so,  and  then  her  hen  came,  and 
ate  up  the  corn. 

So  she  used  to  take  a  little 
dipper,  with  some  water  in  it, 
and  set  it  out  hy  the  door,  and 
then  call  the  hens,  and  see 
them  come  and  drink.  She 
used  to  love  to  see  them  put  in 
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their    heads,    and    then    hold 

them  up,  so  as  to  let  the  water 

run  down  their  throats. 

One   day   during  this  week, 

while  she  was  in  the  kitchen, 

she  said  to  Mamy, 

4  Mamy,    if     I     should    die, 

should  you  cry  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  should/  said  Mamy. 
'  Should  you  cry  very  hard  ? ' 
6  Yes,  I  should  cry  very  hard.' 
Little   Nellie   did  not  know 

much  about  death,  but  only  a 
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short  time  before,  a  sweet  little 
girl,  that  lived  near  by,  and 
went  to  school  along  with  her 
oldest  sister,  had  died.  And 
she  had  heard  her  sister  talk 
about  it,  and  had  seen  her  cry 
very  hard,  because  her  dear 
schoolmate  was  dead. 

And  so  when  Nellie  had  the 
measles,  which  was  very  soon 
after  this  little  girl  had  died, 
she  said  one  day,  that  she  did 
not  think  she  should  get  well, 
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but    she    thought    she     should 
die. 

I  suppose  that  many  little 
children,  who  live  to  grow  up, 
and  to  be  men  and  women,  talk 
in  this  same  way  ;  only  when  a 
little  child  dies  after  talking  so, 
these  sayings  are  thought  more 
about. 


CHAPTEE     IX. 

NELLIE'S    SICKNESS    AND    DEATH. 

HE  death  of  little  Nellie 
was  very  sudden,  at  last. 
She  had  been  very,  very  happy, 
all  the  week,  and  went  to  bed 
on  Tuesday  night,  just  as  full 
of  love  and  joy  as  she  could  be. 
Her  papa  and  mama  were  very 
much  afraid  that  she  would 
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have  the  scarlet  fever,  because 
that  is  a  kind  of  sickness,  when 
it  once  gets  into  a  house,  which 
all  the  little  folks  are  pretty 
sure  to  have. 

But  still  she  kept  on,  day 
after  day,  so  well  and  so  happy, 
that  they  hegan  to  hope  she 
might  not  have  the  fever.  She 
slept  all  night  on  Tuesday,  very 
quietly,  and  Wednesday  morn- 
ing she  got  up  and  was  dressed 
just  as  usual. 
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When  her  .papa  came  out  of 
the  room  where  the  little  girl 
was  sick,  to  go  down  to  break- 
fast, on  Wednesday  morning, 
little  Nellie  was  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs,  and  she  asked  him  if 
he  wonld  carry  her  down  '  pick- 
back/  for  this  was  a  way  she 
liked  very  much.  So  her  papa 
took  her  up  on  his  back,  and 
carried  her  down,  and  set  her 
in  her  little  chair  at  the  table, 
and  put  on  her  eating  apron. 
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After  Nellie  had  been  at  the 
table  a  minute  or  two,  she  said 
in  a  very  pleasant  way,  4It 
hurts  me  to  swallow,  dreffully.' 

Very  soon  after  her  face  grew 
pale,  and  she  wras  sick  at  her 
stomach,  and  vomited,  and  her 
papa  and  mama  saw  that  the 
trouble  which  they  had  feared, 
had  come ;  but  they  did  not 
think  how  much  greater  trouble 
was  near. 

So  they  carried  her  into  the 
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sitting-room,  where  there  was 
a  fire,  and  made  her  a  little  bed 
upon  the  sofa,  and  sent  right 
off  after  the  doctor;  and  he 
came  in  a  very  few  moments, 
and  gave  her  some  medicine. 
But  she  vomited  quite  often, 
almost  all  day.  She  was  very 
patient  about  it ;  and  one  reason 
why  they  did  not  suppose  she 
was  so  very  sick,  was  because 
she  was  so  gentle  and  cheerful, 
and  did  not  complain. 
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Once,  while  she  was  lying  on 
the  sofa,  she  began  to  sing 

f  Oh.  Susanna  !  oh,  don't  you  cry  for  me/ 

and  then  stopped. 

A  fire  was  made  in  the  cham- 
ber, and  when  the  room  was 
warm,  she  was  carried,  wrapped 
np  in  blankets,  into  this  room, 
and  laid  on  the  bed. 

It  was  near  night  when  the 
doctor  came  again,  and  he  said 
she  was  very  ill.  He  left  some 
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more  medicines  for  her,  and 
told  her  papa  if  she  was  worse, 
to  send  for  him  again. 

Her  mama  had  thought  that 
she  should  stay  with  Nellie  that 
night,  and  take  care  of  her, 
and  her  father  would  stay  in 
the  room  with  the  other  little 
girl  who  was  sick. 

But  when  it  began  to  grow 
dark,  and  Nellie  seemed  to  be 
growing  worse,  and  her  mind 
began  to  wander,  her  mother 
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felt  that  the  night  looked  very 
gloomy  indeed.  And  she  said 
to  Nellie's  father,  4I  shall  not 
dare  to  stay  alone  with  Nellie 
to-night,  she  seems  so  very  sick. 
I  think  we  had  better  send  and 
get  a  woman  to  stay  with  me.' 

Little  Nellie  heard  this,  but 
her  mind  was  wandering,  and 
she  did  not  perfectly  under- 
stand it.  She  seemed  to  think 
that  they  were  going  to  leave 
her  with  some  strange  woman 
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to  take  care  of  her,  and  she 
said  in  a  very  clear,  full  voice, 
half  rising  up,  'I  don't  want 
that  other  woman  to  stay  with 
me;'  and  then,  just  at  that 
instant,  as  her  mind  wandered 
more  and  more,  she  pointed  to 
her  mama,  and  kept  on  saying, 
'  I  don't  want  that  woman  to 
stay  with  me;  I  want  my 
father/  '  Don't  little  darling 
Nellie  know  her  mama?'  her 
mother  said  to  her.  She  sank 
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back  quietly,  saying,  6It  's 
mama's  voice/ 

After  that,  her  mama  had 
to  be  down  stairs,  for  some 
time,  getting  ready  the  things 
which  the  doctor  had  ordered ; 
and  her  papa  stayed  close  by 
her,  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
time  she  had  hold  of  his  hand. 

It  was  very  sad  to  see,  that 
sometimes  she  did  not  know 
where  she  was,  because  she  was 
out  of  her  head.  But  she 
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would  seem  to  come  back  again, 
and  know  all  that  was  going  on 
about  her.  And  yet  she  was 
very  gentle,  even  when  she  was 
wandering,  and  said,  and  did 
every  thing  in  a  sweet  and  win- 
ning way. 

Sometimes  she  would  begin 
to  repeat  some  of  her  hymns. 
Once  she  started  off,  and  said, 

"  See  me,  I  am  a  little  girl, 

That  goes  to  infant  school ; 
And  though  I  am  but  four  years  old, 
I  '11  prove  that  I'm  no  fool. 
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"  For  I  can  count  one,  two,  three,  four, 

Say,  one  and  two  make  three ; 
Take  one  away,  and  two  remain, 
As  you  may  plainly  see." 

In  saying  this  second  verse, 
she  nsed  her  hands,  just  as  some 
one  had  taught  her  to  do,  first 
counting  off,  one  by  one,  the 
four  fingers  of  her  left  hand, — 
then  doubling  down  her  thumb 
and  little  finger  for  the  second 
line,— then  bending  down  one 
finger  more,  and  holding  up  the 
other  two,  as  she  said  the  third 
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and  fourth  lines.  All  this  she 
went  through  perfectly,  and  in 
the  same  sweet  and  happy  tone 
she  used  when  well. 

But  there  she  stopped  a  mo- 
ment, and  seemed  trying  to 
think.  4Oh  I  have  fordotten,' 
said  she.  There  were  two  more 
verses  which  she  knew,  and 
which  she  tried  to  think  of,  but 
she  could  not  remember  them. 

After  she  was  dead,  her 
mother,  thinking  of  the  dear 
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little  girl  who  was  gone,  and  of 
the  two  that  were  left  behind, 
could  not  help  saying  to  herself 
a  great  many  times, 

"  Take  one  away,  and  two  remain, 
As  you  may  plainly  see." 

When  her  mother  came  up 
in  the  room,  to  bring  the  things 
which  she  had  prepared,  it  was 
plain  that  Nellie  was  growing 
worse,  and  her  father  said,  'I 
am  afraid  our  dear  little  darling 
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Nellie  is  never  to  see  the  light 
of  another  morning ; '  and  her 
mother  felt  so  too,  but  oh,  they 
could  not  bear  to  have  it  so, 
and  they  could  not  bear  to 
think  so,  it  was  such  a  dreadful 
thought. 

She  would  reach  out  her 
little  hand,  and  try  to  grasp  at 
things  in  the  air,  as  though  she 
had  been  running  after  a  but- 
terfly, and  was  trying  to  catch 
it.  Once  she  seemed  to  think 
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she  was  away  from  home,  and 
she  said  with  a  kind  of  earnest 
and  pleading  voice,  '  I  don't 
want  to  go  home  alone,  alone.' 

The  very  last  words  that  she 
spoke,  so  far  as  any  one  can 
remember,  were  these.  She  had 
hold  of  her  papa's  hand,  which 
she  grasped  very  tightly,  and 
said, — 

'  I  want  you  to  go  up  there, 
with  me.' 

4  Up  where,  Nellie? ' 
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4  Up  there 99  she  replied,  with 
great  clearness,  rolling  her  eyes, 
and  lifting  up  one  of  her  hands. 
Yery  soon  after  this  she  went 
into  a  kind  of  spasm,  which 
lasted  but  a  moment,  and  then 
she  was  easier. 

The  doctor  had  been  sent  for 
again,  and  he  came  in  about 
this  time,  but  Nellie  did  not 
speak  after  that.  She  soon 
went  into  another  spasm,  and 
the  doctor  rubbed  her  to  make 
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her  easier,  and  put  hot  woolen 
cloths  upon  her,  and  after  a 
while  she  was  more  quiet.  But 
it  was  the  quiet  of  coming 
death. 

Without  noise  or  motion,  she 
soon  breathed  out  her  happy 
spirit.  When  she  ceased  to 
breathe,  it  was  a  few  minutes 
past  nine  o'clock. 

Oh,  how  sad  and  desolate  it 
seemed,  to  have  this  dear  little 
creature,  that  was  so  happy  and 
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playful  in  the  morning,  so  sud- 
denly snatched  away!  While 
all  this  was  going  on  in  the  eve- 
ning, the  other  little  girl  who 
was  sick,  was  resting  quietly 
in  her  own  room,  not  think- 
ing that  her  dear  sister  was 
now  sleeping  the  sleep  of  death. 
How  long,  and  sad,  and  gloomy 
that  night  was.  But  her  father 
and  mother  tried  to  be  calm, 
and  to  think  that  God  had 
taken  her  to  himself,  and  that 
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he  knew  what  was  best — that 
she  had  been  such  a  sweet  little 
child,  it  was  perhaps  better  that 
she  should  die,  and  go 

"  To  her  Father's  home  in  the  sky," 

before  sin  had  stained  her  soul, 
and  destroyed  the  fair  beauty 
of  her  spirit. 

But  it  was  hard,  very  hard, 
to  part  with  her,  and  her  father 
and  mother  had  to  pray  very 
earnestly,  that  they  might  not 
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complain,  but  be  meek  and  hum- 
ble before  God. 

She  died  in  the  spring,  just 
when  the  happy  songs  of  the 
birds  were  beginning  to  be 
heard,  and  the  flowers  were 
appearing  again  upon  the  earth. 

It  was  when  another  beauti- 
ful and  gentle  child  died  in  the 
spring,  that  some  one  wrote  the 
sweet  lines,  beginning, 

"  Say,  is  it  spring  in  heaven,  as  now  on  earth, 
That  those  we  love  should  be  demanded  there  ?  " 
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The  good  Jesus  himself  has 
told  us,  4of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven/  And  it  is 
pleasant  to  think  of  her  in 
heaven,  only  her  mother  said 
she  did  not  see  how  she  could 
be  much  happier  there,  than 
she  had  been  on  earth. 

But  if  she  had  lived,  she 
could  not  always  have  been  so 
happy.  She  must  have  had 
trouble  and  sorrow.  It  will 
always  be  pleasant  to  think  of 
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her  now,  and  to  remember  how 
pure  and  bright,  how  sweet  and 
gentle  her  short  life  was. 


CHAPTER  X. 

NELLIE  DEAD  IN  THE  HOUSE— THE  FUNERAL. 

H  E  morning  after  Nellie's 
death  was  one  of  the  most 
still,  soft,  beautiful  mornings 
of  the  early  spring.  The  sun 
rose  bright  and  warm,  and  the 
songs  of  the  birds  which  filled 
all  the  air  were  as  free  and  joy- 
ous, as  if  there  were  no  sadness 
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or  trouble,  any  where  in  the 
world. 

It  seemed  so  strange  to  go 
out  of  doors,  and  hear  this  rich 
music,  and  then  to  think  that 
little  Nellie  was  gone — that  she 
was  no  longer  here  to  prattle 
about  the  birds  and  the  flowers, 
and  to  enjoy  these  warm  spring 
days. 

How  much  she  would  have 
loved  again  to  see  the  cherry- 
trees  bud,  and  bloom,  and  to 
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see  the  apple-trees  covered  with 
their  pure  and  beautiful  white 
blossoms  !  How  much,  too,  she 
would  have  loved  to  see  the 
grass  grow  green  again,  and  the 
yellow  buttercups  and  dande- 
lions, springing  up  about  the 
fields! 

But  little  Nellie  is  lying  cold 
and  still  in  her  chamber,  and 
can  no  more  hear  the  voices  of 
the  birds,  or  see  the  bright 
flowers  that  spring  upon  the 
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earth.  She  cannot  hear  the 
kind  voice  of  her  mother,  as 
she  goes  into  her  chamber,  and 
bends  over  her,  and  calls  her, 
4  My  dear  little  Nellie/  and 
presses  the  warm  kisses  upon 
her  cold  forehead. 

Little  Nellie  has  no  more  any 
part  in  all  '  that  is  done  under 
the  sun.'  Her  home  is  '  far, 
far  away.'  '  We  shall  go  to  her, 
but  she  will  not  return  to  us.' 

The  doctor  thought  it  would 
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hardly  be  safe  to  let  the  little 
girl  who  was  sick,  know  of 
Nellie's  death — that  it  might 
shock  her  so,  to  have  such  sud- 
den and  dreadful  news  told  her 
at  once,  that  it  must  he  kept 
from  her. 

And  so  for  two  whole  days, 
her  father  and  mother,  and 
others  who  were  in  the  house, 
went  in  and  out  of  the  sick 
room,  and  the  little  girl  did  not 
once  know  what  had  happened. 
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She  asked  a  great  many  ques- 
tions about  Nellie,  and  some  of 
them  were  rather  hard  to  an- 
swer. If  her  papa  and  mama 
were  both  in  her  room  at  the 
same  time,  she  wanted  to  know 
who  was  staying  with  Nellie. 

Some  kind  people  had  sent  in 
a  few  strawberries  that  were 
raised  in  a  green-house.  They 
were  brought  in  the  day  that 
Nellie  was  taken  sick,  and  part 
of  them  were  to  be  for  Nellie, 
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and  part  for  the  other  little 
girl.  And  so  she  asked,  a  great 
many  times,  if  Nellie  was  not 
well  enough  now,  so  that  she 
might  eat  her  strawberries. 

When  Nellie  first  died,  the 
doctor  thought  that  it  would 
not  do  to  tell  this  sister  of  it, 
until  after  the  funeral :  but  as 
she  kept  growing  better,  and 
her  friends  thought  how  sad  it 
would  be  to  carry  the  little  dar- 
ling away,  and  bury  her  out  of 
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sight,  and  not  have  this  dear 
sister  see  her,  they  thought 
they  must  tell  her. 

So  they  talked  with  the  doe- 
tor  about  it,  and  on  Friday 
afternoon,  the  day  before  the 
funeral,  her  papa  went  in  and 
sat  down  by  her  bed,  and  said 
to  her,  '  Should  you  feel  very 
bad,  if  you  thought  your  little 
sister  Nellie  would  not  get 
well?' — and  though  the  tears 
came  into  her  eyes  and  her  lips 
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trembled,  yet,  on  the  whole,  she 
was  so  calm,  that  he  told  her 
that  the  darling  Nellie  was 
dead,  and  had  been  dead  in  the 
house  almost  two  days. 

He  told  her  that  they  hoped 
God  had  taken  the  dear  little 
girl  to  be  with  him,  and  though 
it  was  so  very  sad  to  lose  her, 
they  must  all  think  of  her  now 
as  in  heaven,  with  her  dear 
brother  Charlie,  who  had  died 
before  her. 
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The  little  girl  said  that  she 
wanted  to  see  Nellie,  and  she 
wanted  to  see  her  before  she 
was  put  into  the  coffin.  So  she 
was  told  that  if  she  would  try 
and  be  very  calm,  and  sleep 
well  that  night,  she  might  see 
Nellie  in  the  morning,  both 
before  she  was  put  into  the 
coffin,  and  again  afterwards. 

So  in  the  morning,  as  this 
news  had  not  seemed  to  make 
her  any  worse,  little  Nellie  was 
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brought  into  the  room,  just  as 
she  was  lying,  with  a  sweet 
smile  on  her  face,  and  placed  on 
a  stand,  and  her  sister  looked 
at  her  a  good  while.  Then 
Nellie  was  carried  back,  and 
dressed  for  her  coffin. 

Her  coffin  was  a  beautiful 
little  casket,  and  when  she  was 
laid  in  it,  with  white  flowers 
about  her  fair  head,  and  others 
scattered  over  her,  she  seemed 
to  be  lying  snug  and  warm  in  a 
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soft  and  downy  bed.  But  still 
it  was  cold,  cold  death. 

Then  she  was  again  carried 
into  the  room  where  her  sister 
was,  and  she  took  her  last  look 
of  her.  Every  body  felt  very 
sad,  because  her  other  little 
sister  could  not  be  at  home,  but 
it  did  not  seem  right  to  expose 
her  to  the  fever. 

When  her  mama  saw  the 
little  casket,  she  could  not  help 
thinking  about  some  pretty 
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verses,  that  one  of  the  little 
girls  had  said  one  Sunday  eve- 
ning not  long  before. 

They  were  about  some  one 
who  saw  just  such  another 
beautiful  casket,  though  a  little 
smaller  than  Nellie's,  in  a  place 
where  they  make  them.  He 
looked  upon  it,  all  dressed  out 
so  prettily,  and  wondered  what 
little  child  it  would  be,  that 
would  lie  down  in  this  soft, 
white  bed :  these  are  the  verses. 
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"  'T  was  a  tiny,  rosewood  thing, 
Ebon-bound,  and  glittering, 
With  its  stars  of  silver  white, 
Silver  tablet,  blank  and  bright, 
Downy-pillowed,  satin-lined, 
That  I,  loitering,  chanced  to  find, 
'Mid  the  dust,  and  scent,  and  gloom 
Of  the  undertaker's  room, 
Waiting  empty,  ah,  for  whom  ? 

"  Ah,  what  love-watched  cradle  bed, 
Keeps  to-night  the  nestling  head, 
Or  on  what  soft  pillowing  breast, 
Is  the  cherub  form  at  rest, 
That,  ere  long,  with  darkened  eye, 
Sleeping  to  no  lullaby, 
Whitely  robed,  and  still,  and  cold, 
Pale  flowers  slipping  from  its  hold, 
Shall  this  dainty  couch  infold  ? 
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"  Ah,  what  bitter  tears  shall  stain, 
All  this  satin  sheet  like  rain, 
And  what  towering  hopes  lie  hid, 
'Neath  this  tiny  coffin-lid, 
Scarcely  large  enough  to  bear 
Little  words  that  must  be  there, 
Little  words,  cut  deep  and  true, 
Bleeding  mother's  heart  anew, 
Sweet  pet  name,  and,  '  Aged  two.' 

"  Oh,  can  sorrow's  hovering  plume, 
Round  our  pathway  cast  a  gloom, 
Chill  and  darksome  as  the  shade, 
By  an  infant's  coffin  made  ? 
From  our  arms  an  angel  flies, 
And  our  startled,  dazzled  eyes, 
Weeping  o'er  its  vacant  place, 
Cannot  rise  its  path  to  trace, 
Cannot  see  its  angel  face." 
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At  the  time  the  little  girl 
said  these  verses,  I  suppose 
some  one  might  have  seen 
the  very  casket  in  which  little 
Nellie  now  sleeps  her  last  sleep, 
and  might  have  thought  what 
little  child  it  should  be,  that 
should  have  this  for  its  '  downy- 
pillowed  '  bed — what  little  boy 
or  girl,  should  make  this  its 
long,  last,  narrow  home. 

Then  came  the  funeral.  And 
though  the  words  of  the  minis- 
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ter,  and  his  prayer,  were  very 
calm  and  consoling,  and  though 
he  read  some  of  the  sweet 
hymns  which  little  Nellie  used 
to  sing,  yet  it  was  hard,  very 
hard,  to  think  that  this  was 
the  last  of  the  dear  child  upon 
earth. 

One  of  the  hymns  which  the 
minister  read  at  the  funeral, 
is  one  which,  perhaps,  many 
of  you  know,  and  which  you 
will  find  in  the  '  Songs  for 
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Little   Ones   at  Home/  begin- 
ning— 

"  Around  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven, 

Thousands  of  children  stand, 
Children  whose  sins  are  all  forgiven, 
A  holy,  happy  band." 

The  little  girls  had  repeated 
that  hymn  a  great  many  times 
on  Sabbath  evenings,  but  it 
never  seemed  so  tender  and  full 
of  meaning  as  now. 

And  so,  after  the  last  earnest 
looks  were  taken,  and  the  last 
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kisses  pressed  upon  that  cold, 
pale  face,  the  little  casket  was 
closed  and  locked,  and  Nellie 
was  carried  to  sleep  in  the  grove 
beside  her  brother  Charlie. 


CHAPTER     XI. 

CONCLUSION. 

HATE  thus  told  you,  my 
dear  children,  '  The  story  of 
our  darling  Nellie/  and  when  I 
think  of  you,  reading  this  little 
book,  I  feel  that  I  should  like 
to  see  you  all,  and  tell  you  face 
to  face,  a  great  many  things 
which  I  cannot  tell  you  in  a 
book.  Little  children,  while 
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they  remain  little  children,  can 
not  know  how  much  their  pa- 
rents think  of  them  and  love 
them. 

Neither  can  they  know  how 
much  the  dear  Jesus  loves  them, 
and  desires  them  to  love  him 
and  to  keep  from  every  wicked 
way,  that  they  may  be  his  own 
dear  children  at  the  last. 

Many  children  die  when  they 
are  young,  and  you  too  may 
die;  and  if  you  were  called  to 
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lie  down  upon  a  dying  bed, 
how  sweet  it  would  be  to  you 
to  feel  that  God  had  forgiven 
all  your  sins,  and  that  you  had 
Jesus  to  be  your  friend. 

Nellie  was  not  old  enough  to 
know  very  much  about  these 
things,  but  she  had  a  sweet, 
gentle  spirit,  such  as  Jesus  loves. 
If  you  are  old  enough  to  read 
this  story,  you  are  old  enough 

to    know  much   more,   and   to 

\ 

think  rtiore  than  she  could. 
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I  hope  that  all  the  little  boys 
and  girls  who  read  this  book, 
will  often  kneel  down  by  their 
bedsides,  and  ask  God  to  for- 
give all  their  sins,  and  keep 
them  from  all  evil ;  so  that 
whether  they  die  young,  or  live 
to  be  old,  they  may  go,  at  last, 
where  Jesus  is,  in  his  bright 
home  in  the  sky. 


NELLIE. 


Bright  o'er  the  hills  the  morning  breaks, 

As  peacefully  and  fair, 
As  if  the  earth  was  full  of  joy, 

And  had  no  woes  to  bear  ; 
The  light  falls  soft  on  dewy  fields, 

Fresh  in  their  virgin  green, 
And  swelling  buds,  and  opening  leaves, 

On  every  side  are  seen. 
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ii 

In  at  our  chamber  window,  pour 

The  gushing  tides  of  song, 
And  all  the  air  is  resonant, 

With  music  rich  and  strong ; 
How  like  a  mockery  in  our  ears, 

This  chorus  free  and  wild, 
While  we  stand  bending  o'er  our  dead, 

Our  dear  and  darling  child. 

in 
But  yesterday,  when  morning  broke, 

Her  song  was  full  and  free, 
Her  happy  voice  chimed  in  to  greet 

This  outward  melody. 
And  now  that  voice  is  hushed  and  still, 

These  hands  their  places  keep, 
And  those  bright,  starry  eyes  are  closed, 

In  their  eternal  sleep. 
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IV 

'T  is  all  a  dream,  a  strange,  wild  dream, 

What  one  short  day  has  done  ; 
The  morning  saw  her  in  her  joy, 

But  at  the  set  of  sun, 
Her  wandering  mind,  and  busy  hands 

Had  filled  our  souls  with  dread ; 
And  ere  the  evening  hours  had  passed, 

She  slept — as  sleep  the  dead. 

v 

Oh  God !  how  tender  was  thy  love, 

When  this  dear  child  was  given  ; 
How  precious  was  she  in  our  sight, 

Fresh  from  her  native  heaven. 
Her  soul  ran  o'er  with  happiness, 

From  morning's  dawn  till  night, 
And,  like  some  blessed  angel  guest, 

She  filled  our  home  with  light. 
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VI 

Thy  work  in  her  was  beautiful, 

The  outward  form  how  fair  ! 
But  oh,  the  soul  that  burned  within, 

What  graces  did  it  wear  ! 
How  charming  all  her  thoughts  and  ways, 

All  action  of  her  mind, 
How  bright  her  little  fancies  woke, 

Quick  as  the  playful  wind  ! 

VII 

Thick  clouds  and  darkness  round  thy  throne, 

Oh  God  !  forever  dwell  ; 
"We  cannot  fathom  thy  designs, 

Thy  thoughts  we  cannot  tell ; 
But  still  our  bleeding  hearts  confess, 

Thou  takest  but  thine  own, 
And  through  our  flowing  tears  we  say, 
"  Father,  thy  will  be  done." 
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VIII 

We  bless  thee  for  the  memories 

Of  this  dear  loving  child, 
We  bless  thee,  that,  for  four  short  years, 

Upon  our  home  she  smiled — 
For  her  pure,  bright,  unselfish  life, 

Her  winning  words  and  ways  ; 
And  this  sweet  memory  we  will  keep 

Through  all  our  future  days. 

IX 

We  might  have  dreamed  that  one  so  fair 

Was  ripening  for  the  skies  ; 
That  that  was  heavenly  light  that  shone 

In  those  angelic  eyes  : 
But  still,  from  day  to  day,  her  life 

Moved  on  so  calm  and  free, 
So  full  of  health,  so  rich  in  joy, 

'T  is  well  we  did  not  see. 
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x 

We  try  to  follow  on  her  path, 

To  track  her  wondrous  way, 
We  strain  our  gaze  to  pierce  the  veil 

We  cannot  take  away. 
But  vainly  strives  the  eye  of  faith, 

That  parted  soul  to  find ; 
We  turn  to  feast  the  eye  of  sense, 

On  what  is  left  behind. 

XI 

How  beautiful  in  death  she  lies — 

In  her  cold,  dreamless  sleep  ! 
O'er  her  fair  head,  her  sunny  locks, 

In  careless  ringlets  creep  ; 
Her  lips  half-parted,  bear  a  smile, 

As  when  she  said,  '  Good  night/ 
And  all  her  face  seems  sprinkled  o'er 

With  heaven's  dawning  light. 
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XII 

How  soft  and  fine  the  curves  that  bend 

Round  that  pure  '  dome  of  thought,' 
Where  busy  fancy  had  her  home, 

And  happy  dreams  were  wrought. 
How  gently  rest  the  folded  hands, 

Their  work  forever  done  ; 
Her  little  feet,  so  trim  and  fleet — 

Their  earthly  race  is  run. 

XIII 

We  call  our  darling  by  her  name, 

We  plead  with  her  to  wake ; 
The  same  sweet  smile  stays  on  her  lips, 

This  slumber  will  not  break. 
With  every  kiss  our  gushing  tears 

Fall  on  her  face  like  rain ; 
She  heeds  not  now  the  soft  caress, 

She  will  not  wake  again. 
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XIV 

Go,  loved  one,  to  thy  Father's  house, 

To  that  fair  home  on  high, 
Where  fresher  fields,  and  brighter  flowers 

Shall  open  on  thine  eye  ; 
To  the  dear  Shepherd  of  the  flock, 

Who  waits  with  arms  outspread, 
That  he  may  lay  his  gentle  hand 

In  blessing  on  thy  head. 

xv 

Some  loving  angel  to  whose  care 

Such  ministry  is  given, 
May  guide  thee  to  that  darling  boy, 

Thy  brother,  now  in  heaven  ; 
Tell  him  that  in  his  earthly  home, 

His  memories  are  not  gone, 
That  love  will  burn  for  him  and  thee, 

As  earth's  slow  years  roll  on. 


